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tion and art and the cultivation of taste and the improvement of human 
faculty is unproductive ; ... all the expenditure that is made in investi- 
gation and on moral or religious culture is unproductive." He should 
have at least added : " in the first instance." 

For the purposes of elementary instruction it is far better to classify 
labor as productive and destructive, and productive labor as productive 
directly and indirectly, or better still, with Professor Marshall, as produc- 
tive of the means of production and productive of the means of lasting 
enjoyment. It is rather staggering at this day to be told that the scientific 
investigation which directly led to that mastery of natural forces which 
has made the present century so far outstrip preceding ages in the 
production of wealth, is all unproductive. 

Though this review has dealt almost exclusively with points that are 
open to criticism, the body of the work contains much that is an addition 
to our readily available literature on capital. The discussion of the rela- 
tion of capital to wages and the wages-fund theory (pages 130-132) 
seems to me very judicious. The latter third of the volume, which dis- 
cusses the morals of the use of capital, is comprehensive in its range and 
sound and sensible in its teachings. Probably this will prove the most 
directly helpful and suggestive part of the work to the majority of the 

Edward G. Bourne. 

A History of Epidemics in Britain, from a.d. 664 to the 
Extinction of Plague. By Charles Creighton, M.A., M.D. Cam- 
bridge, at the University Press, 1891. — 706 pp. 

This is a book which might perhaps escape the notice of the students 
of social and economic history, but which certainly ought to receive 
their attention. It is the first systematic history of epidemics in any 
language ; in English it has no predecessor known to the general reader 
but the treatise of Hecker, which every one who has had occasion to 
consult it must have felt to be most unsubstantial. Dr. Creighton's is 
a work of wide learning judiciously and modestly employed ; and it 
will probably long remain the standard authority on the subject. To 
the economic historian it has the peculiar value of being in large meas- 
ure a view of the seamy side of his own subject, looked at from another 
point of view than that to which he is accustomed, and brought into 
connection with another set of facts. And Dr. Creighton's acquaintance 
with the general European literature of his subject is so complete and 
so skilfully utilized that the book is a contribution to the social history 
not of England only, but of Europe as a whole. 

It would be impossible in the compass of a brief review to give an 
adequate account of the contents of a volume which is crammed with 
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facts, or to criticise the conclusions reached by Dr. Creighton as to 
the pathological character of the grisly array of diseases whose ravages 
he traces. This last task in particular falls outside our lay sphere. But 
there are two matters on which the opinions of Dr. Creighton appear 
to be both novel and of prime importance for the social history of the 
middle ages; and of these it may be interesting to present a brief 
abstract. 

It will be remembered that the late Professor Thorold Rogers was 
wont to lay down with much vehemence that wheat was the staple food 
of the masses of the English people. This has been called in question 
by recent writers, e.g. by Mr. Prothero ; and there is certainly a good 
deal of evidence for the cultivation of barley. But so far as rye is 
concerned, Dr. Creighton now comes to the aid of Rogers with the 
argument that the disease which in France and elsewhere resulted 
from the consumption of that cereal scarcely appears in English annals. 
This disease, "ergotism," arose from the use of spoilt rye as food; 
and " the immunity of England " from it "with such a record of famines 
as the annals shew, can only have been because little rye was grown 
and little black bread eaten. The standard of living would appear 
to have been higher among the English peasantry than among the 
French" (page 65). 

A record of diseases, with frequent descriptions of their symptoms, is 
not, perhaps, the pleasantest of reading; and such a list as that of 
"famine-pestilences," given on pages 15-17, make whatever gloomy 
impressions we may have had already of the life of the middle ages still 
gloomier. But there is one traditional feature in the picture which 
Dr. Creighton has done his best to wipe out, — and that with what seems 
good warrant. He has no patience with the historical figure of the 
leper. 

Our more graphic writers have put that disease into the mediaeval fore- 
ground as if it had been the commonest affliction of the time. We are 
taught to see the figures of lepers in their grey or russet gowns, flitting every- 
where through the scene ; the air of those remote times is as if filled with the 
dull creaking of St. Lazarus' Rattle [page 86]. 

But according to Dr. Creighton the usual language on the subject 
is three parts sentimental nonsense. For, in the first place, many mala- 
dies which were not leprosy at all were confused under that general name, 
partly from ignorance, partly to excite sympathy, partly as an euphemism 
(page 72). In the second place, leprosy of all kinds was much less 
common than has usually been supposed. Out of the 172 establish- 
ments that have been enumerated on some authority, good or bad, as 
lazar houses, not more than about thirty can be proved to have been for 
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the reception of lepers ; nor were these exclusively or even mainly for 
lepers (page 96) . Then, again, as early as the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury leprosy was dying out (page 97); "the prevalence of the disease, 
such as it had ever been in England, had almost ceased and its senti- 
mental vogue passed, in the reign of Edward III " (page 224). And, 
finally, not to leave the old historical figure a leg to stand upon, Dr. 
Creighton denies that even the true leprosy was contagious : 

The segregation of lepers . . . was far from complete, and many ministered 
to them without fear and without risk. The same hospital received both 
leprosi and others ; the hospitals were served by staffs of chaplains, clerks 
and sometimes women attendants ; and yet nothing is anywhere said of con- 
tagion being feared or of the disease spreading by contagion. The expe- 
rience of these mediaeval hospitals was doubtless the same as in the West 
Indies and other parts of the world in our own day. It is true that the medi- 
cal writers pronounce the disease to be contagious, ut docet Avicenna ; but the 
public would seem to have been unaware of that, and they certainly lost 
nothing by their ignorance of the medical dogma, which, in the text-books, 
is merely the result of a concatenation of verbalist arguments [page 101] . 

But before altogether yielding to these positive statements, we should 
like to wait for the report of the Indian Leprosy Commission which is 
now sitting ; at present it is understood to be the opinion of most of 
the Indian medical authorities that leprosy is contagious, though " diffi- 
cult of contagion." We should also like to learn from Dr. Creighton 
what is his own explanation of the case of Father Damien. 

Leprosy Dr. Creighton declares to have been a morbus miserim, the 
result of the consumption of semi-putrid meat and fish ; a conclusion 
probably true for mediaeval Europe, although it cannot be adequate 
as a universal explanation of the disease, since nine out of ten among 
Indian lepers have never touched either fish or meat. It was "not," he 
adds, " on the whole a very common disease ; and it was easily shaken 
off by the national life when the conditions changed ever so little " 
(page 112). The modern disease presenting the nearest affinity to it 
is the pellagra of the North Italian peasantry, which is " due to a staple 
diet of bread or porridge made from damaged or spoilt maize." 

This disease is not mentioned in the Bible, therefore it has no traditional 
vogue ; it is not well suited to knight-errantry, because it is a common evil of 
whole provinces ; its causes are economic and social, therefore there is no 
ready favor to be earned by systematic attempts to deal with them; and 
there is absolutely no opening for heroism and self-sacrifice of the more 
ostentatious kind [page no]. 

From which it will be perceived that Dr. Creighton's pages are not 

unrelieved by sarcasm. 

W. J. Ashley. 



